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O  have  a  happy  holiday, 
may  everyone  in  every  way; 

Piease  have  a  happy,  happy  holiday. 

Oh,  have  a  happy  holiday, 
we  offer  you  this  song  to  say, 

Please  have  a  happy,  happy  holiday, 

W e  wish  you  all  the  many  things, 
that  make  these  days  the  best 

With  new  and  pleasant  memories 
to  put  among  the  rest. 

So  have  a  happy  holiday 

to  all  our  friends  in  every  way. 

Please  have  a  happy,  happy  holiday. 


Revivol  of  The  Rochester  Mefhod 


WILLIAM  J.  McCLURE,  Superintendent 
Indiana  School  for  the  Deaf 
Indianapolis,  Indiana 


In  late  February,  the  Superintendent  visited 
the  Louisiana  School  for  the  Deaf.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  visit  was  to  observe  first-hand  the 
effects  of  supplementing  speech  and  lipread- 
ing  with  finger  spelling  as  a  medium  of  com- 
munication for  deaf  children,  a  procedure  now 
being  emphasized  at  all  levels  of  the  Louisi- 
ana School  from  Kindergarten  or  beginning 
classes  upward.  The  Louisiana  School,  among 
others,  believes  that  lipreading  alone  is  not  a. 
satisfactory  receptive  medium  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  deaf  children.  Lipreading  presents  to 
the  eyes  of  the  deaf  child  only  a  series  of  "kev 
words"  which  in  themselves  do  not  constitue 
a  complete  English  sentence.  This  is  much  the 
same  criticism  which  can  be  leveled  at  the  sign 
language,  so  widely  used  among  the  deaf  them- 
selves. Thus,  a  deaf  child  relying  solely  upon 
lipreading  or  upon  the  sign  language  will  see 
only  the  broken  patterns  of  English  offered  by 
key  words  or  by  signs.  As  a  result,  he  will  tend 
to  imitate  in  his  own  language,  be  it  written  or 
spoken,  the  patterns  which  he  has  observed. 

The  most  widely  known  exponent  of  the 
use  of  finger  spelling  as  a  supplement  to  lip- 
reading  was  Dr.  Zenas  F.  Westervelt,  former 
Superintendent  of  the  Rochester  (N.Y.) 
School  for  the  Deaf.  He  originated  this 
method,  later  known  as  the  Rochester  Method, 
there  in  1878.  Mr.  Edward  L.  Scouten,  Princi- 
pal of  the  Louisiana  School  and  former  teacher 
at  Rochester,  is  a  through  student  of  the  Roch- 
ester Method.  He  has  for  many  years  been  a 
strong  advocate  for  the  revival  of  this  method 
and  has  recently  put  it  into  effect  at  the  Louisi- 
ana School. 

The  school  for  the  deaf  in  Rochester  has 
continued  to  use  Dr.  Westervelt's  method  and 


in  recent  years  three  or  four  aldditional  schools 
have  adopted  "The  Rochester  Method";  how- 
ever, some  have  not  used  the  method  with  the 
very  young  deaf  child  but  have  commenced 
supplementing  speech  and  lipreading  with 
finger  spelling  at  possibly  the  3rd,  4th,  or  5th 
year  in  school.  To  advocates  of  the  Rochester 
Method,  this  is  entirely  too  late  as  the  imper- 
fect patterns  of  language  developed  through 
lipreading  and-or  out-of-classrooms  signs  will 
have  been  established  before  the  patterns  of 
correct  English  which  can  be  secured  through 
early  use  of  the  Rochester  Method.  The  Loui- 
siana School  is  the  only  one  known  to  be  at- 
tempting this  approach  so  completely  from  the 
beginning  classes  upward  both  in  and  out  of 
the  classroom. 

The  Rochester  Method  should  not  be  con- 
sidered a  manual  method  any  more  than  would 
be  writing  on  the  blackboard.  According  to 
Dr.  James  H.  Galloway,  Superintendent  of 
the  Rochester  School,  it  is  no  more  manual 
than  oral.  It  is  unique  in  that  it  utilizes  the 
manual  alphabet  and  speech  simultaneously  to 
develop  both  the  language  and  the  speech  or 
the  deaf.  Dr.  Galloway  points  out  that  it  lays 
great  stress  upon  reading,  and  its  effectiveness 
depends  upon  (1)  the  consistent  use  of  Eng- 
lish either  spelled  on  the  fingers,  spoken  or 
written,  and  (2)  a  strong  supporting  program 
of  speech  and  speech  reading,  and  (3)  the 
complete  elimination  of  the  language  of  signs. 

Dr.  Alexander  Graham  Bell  is  undoubtedly 
the  best  known  supporter  of  oral  instruction  of 
the  deaf.  He  once  said,  "I  must  say  that  I  think 
that  oral  teachers  are  unnecessarily  afraid  of 
the  manual  alphabet.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned 
I  see  no  objection  to  any  child,  deaf  or  hearing, 
spelling  English  words  upon  his  fingers." 
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At  the  Louisiana  School  for  the  Deaf,  teach- 
ers, houseparents,  the  school  staff  from  ad- 
ministration through  dietary  and  domiciliary 
departments,  emphasize  the  use  of  finger  spell- 
ing to  supplement  speech  and  to  fill  in  the 
broken  language  patterns  visible  to  deaif  chil- 
dren through  lipreading.  The  child  continues 
to  read  the  lips  but  the  gaps  which  appear  in 
the  language  patterns  of  speech  as  seen  by  the 
child  are  filled  in  with  the  correct  grammatical 
forms  which  he  sees  spelled  out  in  English  on 
the  hand.  Having  this  opportunity  to  see 
English,  the  deaf  child  has  a  greater  opport- 
unity to  learn  it  completely  and  correctly. 

Throughout  the  Louisiana  School,  one  sees 
cards  and  slogans  encouraging  the  use  of 
English  spoken,  written,  fingerspelled,  as  a 
medium  of  communication.  Among  the  signs 
observed  were  the  following: 

English  is  our  language,  use  it. 
Poor  English  is  better  than  no  English. 
Write,  fingerspell,  speak. 
The  deaf  child  imitates  and  learns. 
Whait  are  you  teaching  him? 
Deaf  children  must  see  English  to  learn 
English. 

Signing  cheats  deaf  children  of  language 
learning  opportunities. 

As  one  walks  about  school,  he  observes 
painted  signs  all  over  the  campus  to  help  the 
deaf  child  learn  the  names  or  words  for  what 
he  sees.  He  sees  the  word  "sidewalk"  at  fre- 
quent intervals  on  the  walkways.  As  he  starts 
to  enter  a  building  he  sees  at  the  top  of  each 
rise  the  word  step-step-step.  By  the  iron  grating 
on  the  side  walk  appears  the  word  "drain."  On 
the  playground  apparatus  appear  words  such 
as  barrel,  slide,  swing,  and  so  on.  On  the  front 
of  Mr.  Scouten's  desk  is  the  word  d-e-s-k. 
Everywhere  the  deaf  child  looks,  he  has  the  op- 
portunity to  acquire  a  vocabulary  which  can 
then  be  developed  into  language. 


Under  this  constalnt  emphasis  of  finger- 
spelling,  the  pupils  themselves  have  acquired  a 
pride  in  their  ability  to  use  English.  It  is  now 
considered  a  status  symbol.  The  child  who 
does  not  know  the  proper  word  to  use  in  com- 
munication feels  embarrassment.  Complete 
sentences  are  used  in  fingerspelling,  writing 
on  the  blackboard  and  in  speech.  One  of  the 
most  remarkable  results  of  this  emphasis  on 
the  use  of  fingerspelling  is  the  marked  de- 
crease in  the  use  of  the  sign  language  in  the 
Louisiana  School,  something  which  many  ex- 
perienced educators  of  the  deaf  would  believe 
impossible  in  a  large  residential  school  where 
this  had  been  the  established  out-of-school 
medium  of  communication  for  years. 

To  develop  facility  in  the  simultaneous  use 
of  speech  and  fingerspelling  by  teachers  and 
staff  members  not  accustomed  to  nor  familiar 
with  fingerspelling,  a  member  of  the  faculty 
has  developed  a  series  of  lesson  plans  to  de- 
velop skill  in  both  receptive  and  expressive 
uses  of  fingerspelling.  These  use  syllable  and 
word  drills  much  as  they  would  be  used  in  the 
teaching  of  lipreading  skills;  e.g.  the  drill  may 
be  on  the  word  or  syllable  "an" — and  the  drill 
may  include  words  such  as  ban,  can  dan,  fan, 
man,  nan,  pan,  ran,  taiin.  Another  might  be 
"id",  bid,  cid,  did,  kid,  rid,  etc. 

The  same  thing  is  done  with  prefixes  and 
suffixes — to  build  up  speed  and  comprehen- 
sion in  use  and  recognition.  This  observer  had 
not  previously  seen  such  a  carefully  planned 
approach  to  fingerspelling  so  extensively  used 
with  the  members  of  school  staff. 

As  for  classroom  results,  it  was  the  feeling 
of  the  observers  that  there  was  a  subdued 
excitement  among  the  teachers.  While  not  all 
were  thoroughly  sold  on  the  advantages  of  the 
Rochester  Method,  the  great  majority  were. 
They  felt  language  was  being  taught  and  used 
correctly  and  in  much  greater  quantity  and 


quality  than  had  ever  been  achieved  before  at 
LSD.  In  observing  the  work  of  the  classes 
throughout  the  school,  one  could  not  help  but 
feel  that  this  was  true.  Children  who  entered 
the  school  in  September  were  using  complete 
sentence,  fingerspelled  and  spoken,  and  were 
using  more  complex  sentences  than  are  gener- 
ally expected  of  children  with  considerably 
more  educational  exposure.  As  by  products, 
one  noticed  an  absence  of  the  hesitancy  in 
writing  sentences  on  the  board  after  they  were 
fingerspelled  and  spoken.  The  children  had 
a  feeling  for  the  proper  word  order  and  the 
proper  spelling  of  words.  Consequently,  the 
written  work  was  both  quick  and  remarkably 
accurate.  There  was  also  a  tendency  for  all  of 
the  children  to  pay  attention  all  of  the  time 
to  the  teacher  or  to  the  child  reciting.  Deaf 
children  in  many  oral  classes  where  fingerspell- 
ing  is  not  used  as  a  supplementary  mearis  of 
communication  have  a  tendency  to  let  their 
attention  wander  when  they  are  not  receiving 
the  individual  and  direct  attention  of  the  teach- 
er. In  most  of  the  classes  in  the  Louisiana 
School,  all  of  the  children  were  paying  atten- 
tion all  of  the  time  even  during  individual 
speech  instruction.  As  the  teacher  spoke  and 
spelled  the  symbols  from  the  Northampton 
charts  or  spoke  words  and  spelled  them  si- 
multaneously, all  of  the  children  in  the  class 
were  repeating  orally  and  in  fingerspelling 
what  the  teacher  was  saying. 

While  the  experiment  is  new,  the  observers 
had  a  feeling  that  there  is  much  to  be  learned 
from  observation  of  the  carefully  planned 
revival  of  the  Rochester  Method  as  being  used 
at  the  Louisiana  School  for  the  Deaf.  Those 
planning  the  program  for  the  next  meeting 
of  the  American  Instructors  of  the  Deaf  would 
do  well  to  consider  demonstrations  and  dis- 
cussions by  children  and  staff  members  from 
the  Louisiana  School. 


The  Role  and  Status 
of  the  Blind  Person 

An  Historical  Review 
Berthold  Lowenfeld,  P.H.  D. 

(Dr.  Lowenfeld,  recently  retired  superintendent  of  the 
California  School  for  the  Blind,  delivered  the  following 
address  at  the  1963  convention  of  the  American  Associ- 
ation of  Workers  for  the  Blind.  It  is  published  in 
LISTEN  with  his  permission  and  that  of  the  NEW 
OUTLOOK  FOR  THE  BLIND  where  it  appeared  in 
February,  1964.) 

In  1948  and  again  in  1950,  I  presented  to 
the  Convention  of  this  Association,  in  another 
context,  my  conception  of  the  phase  in  the 
history  of  the  blind  in  which  we  are  partici- 
pants. In  an  abbreviated  way,  let  me  repeat 
that  society  has  regarded  and  treated  the  blind 
in  three  distinct  ways:  as  liabilities,  as  wards, 
and  as  members.  We  find  ourselves  in  the 
third  phase  of  this  development,  that  of  inte- 
gration of  the  blind  into  society.  If  we  accept 
this  interpretation  it  gives  us  not  only  a  goal 
for  our  efforts  but  also  a  criterion  for  what  is 
desirable  and  undesirable  in  our  work.  To 
quote  from  my  1950  paper:  "Institutions  and 
services  for  blind  individuals,  unimpeded  by 
further  handicaps,  which  separate  the  blind 
and  keep  them  separated  are  regressive.  Even 
though  they  may  be  temporarily  beneficial  to  a 
blind  individual,  they  are  undesirable  and  in- 
imical to  the  interest  of  the  blind.  Institutions 
and  services  which  aim  at  the  integration  of  the 
blind  and  instill  in  them  the  spirit  of  independ- 
ence and  strengthen  those  qualities  and 
skills  which  will  enable  them  to  take  their 
rightful'  places  as  members  of  their  society  are 
progressive,  desirable  and  in  the  best  interest 
of  the  blind." 

Within  this  conceptual  framework  we  will 
attempt  to  review  the  important  advances 
which  have  been  made  in  work  for  the  blind 
during  the  recent  past.  .  .  . 

(Contir^ued  on  Page  5) 
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^^^^C^<^  ouf  Loud 

with  Floyd  J.  McDowell 


The  expected,  visit  by  the  Appropriations 
Committee  o£  the  1965  Montana  Legislative 
session  has  come  to  pass.  The  committee  start- 
ed on  their  trip  to  visit  the  various  state  agen- 
cies and  institutions  about  the  middle  of  Dec 
ember.  They  were  caught  in  the  middle  of  the 
severe  blizzard  which  stuck  the  eastern  portion 
of  our  state  and  after  a  few  hectic  days  of  bitter 
cold,  delays  and  discomfort,  they  arrived  in 
our  city  and  at  our  school  on  Thursday,  Dec- 
ember 17. 

After  having  dinner,  Chairman  Francis 
Bardanouve  and  the  committee  toured  the 
school.  Our  annual  Christmas  Program  was 
scheduled  for  that  evening.  They  attended 
and  from  the  remarks  afterwards,  it  would 
seem  that  they  were  impressed.  The  next  item 
of  business  was  a  budget  hearing  to  review 
the  budget  requests  and  discuss  the  over-ali 
program  and  plans  for  the  future. 

Several  of  the  legislators  on  this  committee 
have  visited  our  school  before  and  were  some- 
what familiar  with  our  problems.  Francis 
Bardanouve,  chairman  of  the  committee,  is  a 
veteran  legislator  and  has  been  at  our  school 
many  times.  This  is  my  first  experience  of  pres- 
enting a  budget  to  this  group  aud  then  defend- 
ing it.  I  can  only  say  that  1  hope  that  all  such 
meetings  I  may  have  in  the  future  are  as  pleas- 
ant as  this  one.  Considering  the  press  of  time 
and  the  schedule  the  committee  had,  they 
were  most  generous  in  allowing  ample  time  for 
the  presentation  and  discussion.  Each  member 
of  the  committee  showed  sincere  interest  and 
concern  for  our  problems. 


Now  that  the  Legislative  Session  has  begun, 
this  large  committee  which  is  composed  of 
members  from  both  house  of  the  Legislature, 
will  divide  itself  into  sub-committees  which 
will  have  major  responsibiliy  for  various 
divisions  and  agencies  of  our  government.  The 
group  which  will  deal  with  our  budget  in 
detail  will  be  the  sub-committee  for  custodial 
units.  Some  time  during  the  next  two  months, 
they  will  make  a  complete  study  of  our  budget 
requests  and  make  their  determination  for 
presentation  to  the  legislature. 

*  *  * 

The  Christmas  holidays  have  come  and 
gone  for  this  year  and  all  of  our  children  have 
returned  to  school.  After  sending  various 
numbers  of  children  on  buses,  trains  and  air- 
planes Friday,  December  18th,  we  spent  the 
rest  of  the  day  and  night  wondering  if  every- 
thing was  arranged  thoroughly  and  hoping 
that  each  child  would  make  connections  and 
be  met  by  his  family.  I  now  know  another 
factor  which  contributes  to  the  superinten- 
dent's getting  gray  hair.  But  I  have  the  distinct 
advantage  of  having  such  light  colored  hair 
that  the  gray  won't  show. 

In  all  seriousness,  I  would  like  to  mention 
to  all  you  parents  that  you  can  lighten  the 
burden  of  this  concern  we  feel  when  sending 
the  children  home  by  making  definite  arrange- 
ments with  us  as  early  as  possible.  When  ar- 
rangements are  left  to  the  last  minute,  we  are 
jammed  with  work  and  worry.  Each  one  of  our 
one  hundred  and  four  children  are  important 
and  deserve  all  the  consideration  we  can  pos- 
sibly give  them. 

We  appreciate  the  consideration  most  of 
you  have  in  making  your  arrangements  with 
us  early.  Thank  you  very  much. 
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The  Blind  Person  .  .  . 

(Continued  from  Page  3) 
Before  I  attempt  to  discuss  them,  I  want  to 
underline  the  subjectivity  of  my  selection.  I 
can  only  report  what  seems  to  me  most  signi- 
ficant. Others  may  find  different  points  or  may 
assign  different  emphases  to  the  points  I  shall 
bring  forth.  .  .  , 

1)  Social  Legislation.  Though  the  three 
groups  for  whom  welfare  services  are  estab- 
lished— the  aged,  children,  and  the  blind — 
have  already  been  singled  out  as  such  in  the 
scriptures,  modern  public  assistance  and  wel- 
fare services  in  the  United  States  are  of  com- 
paratively short  duration.  In  fact,  it  was  only 
in  193  5  that  the  Federal  Government  assumed 
for  the  first  time  continuous  responsibility  for 
sharing  in  State-Federail  programs  by  the  en- 
actment of  the  Social  Security  Act.  Agencies 
and  organizations  working  for  the  blind  have 
been  successful  in  establishing  and  improving 
public  assistance  programs  for  the  blind.  These 
have  secured  a  modicum  of  subsistence  for 
most  blind  people  in  need  of  it,  and  provided 
the  starting  means  for  the  personal  and  voc- 
ational rehabilitation  of  many.  In  some  ins- 
tances organizations  have  pioneered  in  favor 
of  new  legislation  for  the  blind  which  organi- 
zations representing  other  groups  have  used  as 
models.  The  Federal  assumption  of  financial 
responsibility  for  public  assistance  programs 
has  also  contributed  to  a  general  raise  in 
public  assistance  standards  and  to  a  greater 
uniformity  of  these  services  in  all  states. 

2)  Vocational  Rehabilitation.  It  is  in  this 
area  where  I  have  seen  perhaps  the  greatest 
change.  When  I  came  into  work  for  the  blind, 
the  prevailing  practice  was  to  assume  that  "the 
blind"  can  do  certain  types  of  work  which  were 
generally  taught  in  schools  and  workshops  for 
the  blind.  Compare  this  with  our  present  day 
approach  which  asks  and  tests  for  the  indivi- 
dual blind  person's  aptitudes  and  interests, 


provides  training  in  the  kind  of  work  for  which 
he  is  best  suited  (no  matter  whether  any  blind 
person  has  done  it  before) ,  and  assists  him  in 
being  placed  in  the  field  for  which  he  has  been 
successfully  trained.  This  complete  change  in 
approach  has  resulted  in  a  diversification  of 
employment  unheard  of  not  so  many  decades 
ago.  Favored  by  a  general  trend  it  has  also 
resulted  in  an  increased  influx  of  blind  people 
into  professions  after  college  training.  The 
legal  framework  for  this  advance  was  provided 
by  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act,  parti- 
cularly in  its  1954  Amendments.  The  Voc- 
ational Rehabilitation  Administration  has  used 
it  boldly  and  imaginatively  to  build  up  strong 
Federal-State  programs  serving  all  disabled 
citizens. 

3)  Organizations  of  the  Blind.  The  blind 
themselves  have  assumed  increasing  leadership 
in  guiding  their  own  destinies.  This  finds  ex- 
pression in  the  fact  that  organizations  of  the 
blind  such  as  the  National  Federation  of  the 
Blind  and  lately  the  American  Council  of  the 
Blind,  have  played  an  increasing  role  in  pro- 
moting legislation  on  behalf  of  the  blind  ahd 
in  other  phases  of  work  for  the  blind.  It  also 
shows  up  in  the  ever-growing  number  of  ex- 
ecutives and  employees  of  agencies  serving  the 
blind  who  are  themselves  visually  handicapped. 
International  and  national  conventions  in  our 
field  were  dominated  in  the  past  by  sighted 
representatives,  while  in  the  more  recent  de- 
cades blind  persons  themselves  have  assumed 
increasing  leadership  and  responsibilities. 

4)  Braille  Grade  Two.  The  period  under 
teview  includes  also  the  tail  end  of  what  has 
become  widely  known  as  "the  battle  of  the 
types".  This  great  struggle  among  educators 
and  workers  for  the  blind  decided  first  that  the 
embossed  dot  system  of  Louis  Braille  should 
prevail  over  Boston  Line  Type,  New  York 
Point,  and  Modified  or  American  Braille.  The 
British  had  developed  over  the  years  a  system 
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of  ''Revised  Braille"  which  consisted  of  Grade 
One,  fully  spelled  with  no  contractions, 
Grade  Two,  a  moderately  contracted  system, 
and  Grade  Three,  a  highly  contracted  system. 
The  Americans,  represented  by  the  AAIB  and 
the  AAWB,  approved  an  in-between  system, 
Grade  One  and  a  Half,  with  a  limited  number 
of  contractions  as  the  official  braille  in  the 
United  States.  This  set  up  a  difference  between 
the  two  largest  English-speaking  countries 
which  was  resolved  only  in  1932  when  ''the 
Americans  adopted  most  of  the  contractions  of 
British  Grade  Two,  while  the  British  gave  up 
some  of  their  contractions  and  accepted  the 
reversal  of  the  capital  and  italic  signs.  There 
were  certain  compromises  in  rules  of  writing 
that  were  also  agreed  upon,  and  with  those  ad- 
justments. Standard  English  Braille  came  into 
being."  This  unification  of  braille  was  widely 
acclaimed  and  efforts  are  being  made,  under 
UNESCO,  toward  further  unification  of  brail- 
le in  other  areas  of  the  world. 

5)  The  Advent  of  the  Talking  Book.  In  the 

1930's  Dr.  Robert  B.  Irwin,  then  executive 
director  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind,  picked  up  an  idea  of  Thomas  Alva  Edi- 
son and  turned  his  interest  toward  the  develop- 
ment of  long-playing  phonograph  records  to 
reproduce  the  spoken  texts  of  all  kinds  of 
printed  material.  After  prolonged  experiment- 
ation which  antedated  the  development  of  the 
now  popular  long-playing  records.  Dr.  Irwin 
secured  the  interest  of  the  Congress  in  financ- 
ing a  Talking  Book  Library  for  the  Blind, 
under  the  Library  of  Congress.  This  led  to  the 
establishment  of  regional  libraries  for  the 
blind,  at  present  3  1  of  them,  functioning  as 
circulating  centers  for  recorded  and  embossed 
books.  The  Talking  Book  has  become  widely 
used  as  a  rea!iding  medium,  particularly  for 
those  who  became  blind  later  in  life,  and  also 
as  a  supplementary  reading  source  for  blind 
children  and  students.  Its  greatest  advantages 


aire  that  it  does  not  require  any  learning  of  a 
special  code  and  that  it  permits  a  faster  reading 
rate  than  that  achieved  by  most  braille  readers. 
Parenthetically  it  should  be  mentioned  that  so 
far  the  Talking  Book  is  the  only  technical  achi- 
evement of  practical  consequence  to  the  blind, 
in  spite  of  a  good  deal  of  technological  re- 
search and  a  great  mass  of  premature  publicity. 

6)  Mobility  Training.  In  the  course  of  the 
rehabilitation  of  war  blinded  personnel,  mo- 
bility training  techniques  were  developed, 
largely  by  the  efforts  of  Dr.  Richard  Hoover, 
which  make  use  of  the  long  cane.  These  techni- 
ques have  been  refined  and  systematized  so 
that  they  constitute  now  a  specialized  field  of 
instruction  for  which  training  facilities  are 
available  at  two  colleges.  Many  consider  the 
limitation  in  mobility  one  of  the  most  serious 
effects  of  blindness.  Mobility  training,  which 
is  now  offered  by  an  increasing  number  of 
agencies  and  schools  to  their  clients  and  pupils, 
is  the  most  important  technique  restoring  to 
blind  persons  a  measure  of  mobility  freedom. 
It  is  an  essential  element  in  increasing  the  in- 
dependence of  the  blind  individual  and  thus 
promoting  his  integration  into  the  normal 
stream  of  life. 

7)  Low  Vision  Aids.  Although  this  review 
is  not  concerned  with  medical  problems,  the 
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development  of  low  vision  clinics  constitutes  a 
service  which  has,  in  the  past  decades,  assisted 
many  near-blind  individuals  to  achieve  greatly 
improved  vision.  After  some  agencies,  such  as 
the  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind  in  Brooklyn 
and  the  New  York  Association  for  the  Blind, 
demonstrated  the  value  of  these  clinics,  the 
Federal  Office  of  Rehabilitation  provided 
grants  to  establish  low  vision  clinics  elsewhere. 
At  the  present  this  is  still  a  service  which  is  not 
available  everywhere  but  promises  to  be  adopc- 
ed  by  larger  agencies  throughout  the  country. 
If  ophthalmologists  and  optometrists  could  be 
brought  to  pool  their  efforts,  greater  strides 
would  be  made  and  services  to  more  people 
could  be  given. 

8)  The  Deaf -Blind.  The  blind  as  well  as  the 
deaf  are  pointing  with  pride  to  Helen  Keller, 
deaf -blind  herself,  as  one  of  their  greatest  re- 
presentatives. It  is  natural  that  the  deaf -blind 
were  always  close  to  her  big  heart  and  that  she 
encouraged  throughout  the  long  and  blessed 
years  of  her  life  all  efforts  on  behalf  of  this 
group  of  handicapped  people.  The  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind,  as  well  as  the  In- 
dustrial Home  for  the  Blind,  promoted  ser- 
vices for  the  adult  deaiif -blind,  and  Perkins 
School  for  the  Blind,  as  well  as  a  few  other 
residential  schools,  included  the  education  of 
deaf-blind  children  in  their  programs.  Perhaps 
the  greatest  impact  came  when  the  Office  of 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  gave  its  support  to 
the  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind  in  its  en- 
deavors to  study  all  phases  of  work  for  the 
deaf-blind  and  their  rehabilitation.  The  Voc- 
ational Rehabilitation  Administration  is  con- 
tinuing this  support  and  it  can  well  said  that 
never  before  has  the  future  of  deaf-blind 
persons  looked  so  favorable. 

9)  The  Elimination  of  "Homes  for  the 
Blind".  This  is  a  negative  but  neverthless  signi- 
ficant achievement.  Most  agencies  for  the 
blind,  about  half  a  century  ago,  conducted  as 


an  integral  part  of  their  services  a  home  for  the 
blind,  sometimes  two,  one  for  men  and  one  for 
women.  If  we  survey  the  field  now  we  can 
hardly  find  any  of  these  institutions  and  their 
demise  is  deplored  by  few  if  any.  It  is  in  line 
with  the  integration  of  the  blind  into  society. 
10)  The  Professional  Approach.  Not  too 
many  decades  ago  interest  in  work  for  the  blind 
and  willingness  to  serve  at  a  low  compensation 
under  a  lay  board  were  the  prequisities  most 
frequently  demanded  of  a  person  entering  our 
field.  Gradually,  maybe  too  gradually,  agencies 
for  the  blind  began  to  engage  professionally 
trained  personnel.  Their  greatest  difficulty 
was,  and  is,  the  insistence  of  their  boards  to 
keep  salaries  on  a  level  w;hich  is  below  com- 
parable professional  salaries  in  other  fields. 
Status  and  salary  surveys,  which  have  been 
conducted,  clearly  showed  this  lag  and  pro- 
vided valuable  ammunition  for  those  who  en- 
deavored to  raise  the  professional  level  of  all 
employees  in  work  for  the  blind.  In  line  with 
this  trend,  the  AAWB,  as  well  as  the  AAIB, 
have  established  permanent  offices  which 
should  contribute  to  a  continuity  of  efforts  in 
providing  better  and  more  professionally 
oriented  services  to  blind  children  and  adults. 

In  discussing  these  ten  areas  of  change,  I 
have  not  attempted  to  include  any  develop- 
ments which  are  directly  related  to,  or  a  re- 
sult of,  trends  in  general.  For  instance,  I  have 
not  discussed  the  increase  in  research  in  vari- 
ous areas  such  as  the  sociological  status  of  the 
blind,  the  psychological  effects  of  blindness, 
etc.,  because  this  is  what  one  would  expect  due 
to  the  enormous  growth  of  all  research  efforts. 

Let  me  now  turn  to  education.  I  will  use  the 
same  approach  in  dealing  with  this  field  as  I 
have  done  with  work  for  the  adult  blind. 

The  overshadowing  event  which  determined 
much  that  happened  in  the  education  of  blind 
children  during  the  past  two  decades  was,  of 
course,  the  rise  and  decline  of  retrolental  fibro- 
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plasia.  It  is  estimated  that  it  caused  the  addition 
of  more  than  ten  thousand  cliildren  to  the 
ranks  of  those  who  must  receive  their  edu- 
cation as  blind  pupils.  Thus,  the  number  oi 
blind  children  educated  in  special  schools  and 
programs  rose  from  less  than  six  thousand  in 
1943,  to  more  than  sixteen  thousand  in  1963, 
according  to  the  reports  of  the  American 
Printing  House  for  the  Blind.  .  .  . 

1 )  The  Growth  of  Public  School  Programs. 
After  the  first  years  of  growth  of  classes  for 
blind  children  in  public  schools  in  the  early 
1900's,  the  enrollment  leveled  off  and  re- 
mained proportionately  the  same  for  many 
years.  It  amounted  to  between  ten  and  fifteen 
per  cent  of  the  total  blind  school  age  popula- 
tion as  registered  with  the  American  Printing 
House  for  the  Blind.  In  1952,  the  first  eleva- 
tion in  enrollment  occurred,  pushing  the  per- 
centage of  blind  children  in  public  schools 
over  the  fifteen  per  cent  mark.  From  then  on 
public  school  programs  showed  a  steady  in- 
crease until  in  1962  they  constituted  58  per 
cent  of  all  blind  children  registered  with  the 
American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind. 

In  1952,  5,108  children  were  enrolled  in 
residential  schools,  and  985  in  public  schools. 
By  1962,  the  enrollment  in  residential  schools 
had  risen  from  5,108  to  7,040,  an  increase  of 
more  than  one-third.  In  the  same  period,  the 
public  school  enrollment  rose  from  985  to 
9,564,  which  means  that  in  1962  it  was  ten 
times  greater  than  in  1952.  It  appears,  there- 
fore, that  the  largest  share  of  the  increase  due 
to  retrolental  fibroplasia  was  absorbed  by  the 
public  school  programs.  The  reasons  for  this 
shift  I  have  discussed  in  my  article,  "History 
and  Development  of  Specialized  Education  for 
the  Blind",  and  therefore  I  will  mention  here 
only  the  three  factors  which  I  consider  most 
responsible  for  it.  "1)  The  increasing  inte- 
gration of  the  blind  into  society;  2)  The 
American  high  regard  for  public  school  edu- 


cation; 3)  The  recognition  of  the  importance 
of  the  family  life  for  the  individual  child." 

2)  The  "Open"  Residential  School.  The 
character  of  the  residential  school  has  changed 
considerably  over  the  past  decades.  In  short, 
they  turned  from  more  or  less  "closed" 
schools  to  more  or  less  "open"  schools.  Not 
only  has  the  separation  of  sexes,  so  long  en- 
enforced  and  criticized,  almost  completely  dis- 
appeared, but  also  the  residential  schools  have 
opened  their  doors  to  outside  influences. 
Some  schools  entertain  a  continuous  exchange 
of  pupils  with  public  school  programs  as  the 
child's  and  his  family's  individual  needs  de- 
mand. Many  also  place  their  older  students  in 
public  schools  so  that  they  can  adjust  to  work- 
ing and  competing  with  their  seeing  peers. 
Administratively  many  schools  function  under 
State  Departments  of  Education  and  are  thus 
an  integral  part  of  the  public  school  system  of 
their  states.  Certification  of  teachers  is  now  re- 
quired for  appointment  to  the  staffs  of  many 
residential  schools.  Such  certification  is  best 
done  under  the  respective  State  Departments 
of  Education,  but  it  was  forcefully  stimulated 
by  the  AAIB  Teacher  Certification  Program, 
No  school  can  be  better  than  its  staff  and  this 
has  been  recognized  by  raising  the  professional 
preparation  of  teachers  for  the  blind. 

3)  Changes  In  Public  School  Programs. 
According  to  the  most  recent  data  there  are 
about  225  local  programs  for  the  education  of 
blind  with  sighted  children  in  205  cities  of  the 
United  States.  While  the  early  public  school 
programs  for  visually  handicapped  children 
consisted  of  a  more  or  less  segregated  class  in 
a  public  school  building,  present  day  facilities 
are  mostly  either  of  the  resource  room  type  or 
employ  itinerant  teachers.  Under  each  of  these 
programs  the  blind  child  is  placed  in  the  same 
classroom  as  his  seeing  peers  and  studies, 
works,  and  plays  with  them.  Only  for  special 
assistance  does  he  turn  to  the  resource  room 
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where  a  special  trained  teacher  is  ready  to  assist 
him  or  his  regular  classroom  teacher.  The 
itinerant  teaher  comes  at  scheduled  intervals 
to  the  classroom  in  which  a  blind  child  in  plac- 
ed and  primarily  assists  his  teacher  with  advice 
and  in  technical  matters.  Thus  the  public 
school  facilities  have  become  increasingly  inte- 
grated. 

4)  Teacher  Training  Programs.  For  many 
years  there  was  only  one  specialized  program 
for  the  training  of  teachers  of  the  blind  avail- 
able in  the  United  States,  the  so-called 
Harvard-Perkins  Course.  The  increased  de- 
mand for  such  teachers  an4  the  trend  toward 
raising  professional  standar4s  induced  some 
colleges  and  universities  to  establish  formal 
and  regular  training  courses  for  teachers  of 
visually  handicapped  children.  In  the  begin- 
ning the  trend  was  to  train  teachers  of  the 
blind  and  teachers  of  partially  seeing  children 
separately.  This  was  in  line  with  the  then  pre- 
vailing medical  opinion  which  considered  the 
use  of  the  eyes  as  harmful  for  many  types  of 
visual  handicaps  and,  therefore,  insisted  on  an 
educational  separation  of  blind  and  partially 
seeing  children. 

Within  the  last  few  decades  ophthamolo- 
gists  have  changed  their  point  of  view  and  now 
recommend  that  visually  handicapped  children 
use  their  sight  without  any  special  restrictions 
and  in  the  way  it  is  most  useful  to  them.  As  .1 
result  of  this,  the  legal  definition  of  blindness 
lost  its  meaningfulness  and  the  dividing  line 
between  partially  seeing  and  blind  children  lost 
its  significance.  Consequently  teacher  train- 
ing centers  combined  the  training  for  both 
types  of  visually  handicapped  children  into 
one  program.  Such  programs  are  now  offered 
at  some  eastern,  southern,  midwestern  and 
western  colleges,  supplying  not  only  well- 
trained  teachers  but  also  stimulating  research 
and  general  progress  in  the  field. 

5)  Preparation  for  Productive  Life.  It  ap- 


pears to  me  that  there  are  two  changes  which 
are  notable  concerning  the  vocational  and  pro- 
fessional preparation  of  blind  youth.  It  is  need- 
less to  mention  that  the  Federal-State  programs 
of  vocational  rehabilitation  had  their  impact 
in  this  area.  The  changing  demands  and  the 
progressive  industrialization  made  the  instruc- 
tion in  traditional  "blind  trades"  practically  ob- 
solete. Therefore,  most  schools — I  wish  I  could 
say  ail — have  given  up  their  vocational  train- 
ing in  basketry,  broom-making,  chair  caning, 
etc.  Some  schools  installed  industrial  ma- 
chinery while  others  prefer  to  make  use  of  well- 
equipped  facilities  for  the  vocational  prepar- 
ation of  seeing  youth,  either  in  high  schools 
or  in  special  trade  schools.  This  resulted  in  a 
greater  diversification  of  opportunities  for 
training  and  placement.  In  line  with  the  gener- 
al trend  toward  a  college  education  for  increas- 
ing numbers  of  high  school  graduates,  many 
more  blind  students  are  now  pursuing  higher 
education.  In  general  it  can  be  said  that  the 
blind  adolescent  of  today  can  look  with  justi- 
fied optimism  into  the  future  insofar  as  his  em- 
ployment opportunities  and  his  economic 
security  are  concerned.  In  fact,  the  entirely 
different  and  infinitely  more  positive  outlook 
and  attitude  toward  future  economic  life  of 
today's  adolescents  as  compared  with  those  of, 
say,  forty  years  ago,  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
pressive changes  to  be  noted. 

Should  this  recitation  of  response  to  past 
challenges  fill  us  with  pride  and  satisfaction? 
If  we  would  live  in  a  world  that  stands  still  and 
would  give  us  time  to  consolidate  our  achieve- 
ments, we  could  perhaps  do  so.  But  we  are 
living  in  a  world  which  changes  at  a  faster  pace 
than  ever  before,  and  it  is  our  task  to  keep  up 
with  these  changes  and  meet  the  challenge  of 
the  future,  not  with  old  techniques  and  ideas, 
but  with  an  open  mind  and  increased  ingenuity 
and  energy  so  that  past  gains  will  not  be  lost 
and  future  demands  will  be  met. 

— Reprinted  from  Listen 
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Classroom  Chatter 

from  Deportment  of  ffie  Deaf 


Miss  Rankin's  Class 

I  rode  in  an  airplane. 
I  went  home. 

I  saw  Mother  and  Daddy. 
I  was  happy. 

— Howard  Hammel 

I  rode  in  a  car. 

I  went  to  Laurie's  home. 

I  saw  four  deer. 

I  played. 

I  had  fun. 

— ^Tina  Braden 

I  rode  in  a  bus. 

I  went  home. 

I  saw  three  deer. 

I  saw  my  baby  brother. 

I  have  a  new  shirt. 

— Sonny  Kinzel 

I  have  brown  eyes. 
I  have  brown  hair. 
I  can  write. 
I  have  a  ball. 

— Nola  Rovreit 

CLASS  II 

We  have  a  sand  table. 
We  made  a  barn. 
We  made  some  houses. 
They  are  pretty. 

We  read  "Fun  With  Our  Family".  ,., 
We  read  about  the  sun  and  the  stars. 
Brenda  LeMieux  has  some  new  dresses. 
She  brought  her  doll  to  school.  ^i"'*"^ 
Donald  Fink  has  a  cat. 
He  brought  a  picture  of  Fuzzy  to  school. 
James  Burke  has  some  little  cars.  He  likes  to 
bring  them  to  school. 

Laurie  Mullins  has  some  new  red  boots. 
She  likes  to  read. 

Gail  Pace  has  some  new  warm  mittens.  She  likes 
to  play  in  the  snow. 


CLASS  VI 
Studying  in  the  Library 

We  went  to  Study  Hall  last  year.  We  did  our 
homework  there.  Now  this  year  we  go  to  the  li- 
brary to  do  our  homework.  We  like  to  do  the 
homework  in  the  library  because  there  are  many 
books.  In  the  study  hall  it  was  always  hot  in  the 
spring.  We  are  glad  that  we  go  to  the  library. 

— Billy  Three  Irons 

The  Story  of  the  Earth 

I  read  a  library  book  about  the  earth.  It  was 
about  how  the  earth  was  started.  It  came  from 
the  sun.  It  was  very  hot  at  first.  Then  it  rained 
very  hard  and  the  earth  was  cool.  The  plants 
and  trees  grew.  The  animals  came  from  the 
water.  They  were  very  large.  Many  years  later 
they  were  gone  because  it  snowed  and  the  animals 
could  not  find  any  food.  Many  years  later  the 
people  found  the  animals'  bones  in  the  ground. 
The  story  was  good. 

— Douglas  Pederson 
A  Wreath 

I  am  making  a  wreath  for  Christmas.  First 
I  pulled  a  hanger  to  make  a  circle.  Then  I  put 
the  pieces  of  plastic  bags  on  it.  I  will  put  the 
little  bells  on  it.  I  will  give  it  to  my  mother  for 
Christmas.  I  hope  Mother  will  like  it.  She  did  not 
know  about  the  wreath. 

— Patricia  Sulisky 

School  News 

Mr.  Glenn  Harris  was  the  president  of  our 
school.  He  always  made  the  children  happy.  He 
stayed  here  for  twenty  years.  Last  summer  he 
left  school.  Mr.  Floyd  McDowell  is  the  new 
president.  He  is  always  a  busy  man.  He  tries  hard 
to  get  something  for  the  school. 

Mr.  Lenth  is  the  new  principal.  We  try  to 
fingerspell  in  the  classrooms  as  much  as  we  can. 
We  will  learn  many  new  words. 

— Floyd  Friez 

Model  T  Ford 

The  first  man  who  made  the  cars  in  America 
was  Henry  Ford.  He  made  cheap  cars  so  that  the 
people  could  buy  them.  He  started  to  make  the 
cars  in  1903.  I  have  a  Model  T  Ford  of  the  year 
1917.  It  has  been  at  home  for  five  years.  It  has 
no  battery  because  it  has  no  starter  like  other  cars 
have  now.  You  hav^  to  get  out  and  turn  around 
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the  hand  crank  yourself.  I  know  some  Model  T 
Ford's  cost  a  lot  of  money  because  there  are  not 
very  many  Model  T  Ford  trucks  like  the  one  I 
have  at  home.  My  Model  T  Ford  truck  is  the 
biggest  truck  that  was  made  in  that  year.  I  like  my 
Model  T  Ford  very  well.  It  will  take  my  father  and 
me  a  long  time  to  fix  it  up  because  we  want  to 
make  a  perfect  truck. 

— Stephen  Schrupp 

Christmas  Time 

We  are  busy  every  day.  We  practice  the 
Christmas  program  every  day.  Many  people  will 
come  to  see  the  Christmas  program  on  December 
17th.  They  will  like  it. 

— Davy  Watson 

CLASS  VII 
My  Pen-Pals 

Last  September  I  got  my  first  pen-pal.  She  lives 
in  Maryland  and  her  name  is  Lucinda  Ann  Min- 
nick.  She  is  14  years  old. 

Last  November  I  got  my  first  letter  from  out- 
side of  the  U.S.A.  The  letter  came  from  a  girl 
who  lives  in  Japan.  Her  name  is  Ito  Satow  and  she 
is  14  years  old,  too.  She  told  me  I  was  the  first 
one  she  heard  from  in  America.  She  will  enjoy 
being  my  new  pen-pal,  she  said. 

Another  of  my  pen-pals  lives  in  Wisconsin.  She 
is  Ann  Milestone  and  she  goes  to  the  Wisconsin 
School  for  the  Deaf. 

— Jean  Handy 

Two  Thanksgivings 

We  had  two  Thanksgiving  dinners  this  year. 
My  mother  was  born  and  raised  in  Japan.  My 
father  met  and  married  her  when  he  was  there  in 
the  army  so  we  celebrated  with  two  kinds  of  food. 
On  Wednesday  night  we  ate  Japanese  food  with 
rice  and  tea.  -It  was  very  delicious.  On  Thursday 
we  had  turkey  and  all  the  rest.  I  think  I  like  the 
Japanese  food  best! 

— Kathy  Humphrey 

My  Father's  Heart  Attack 

My  father  had  a  heart  attack  last  summer.  He 
stayed  in  the  hospital  about  two  weeks.  He  came 
home  after  that  time  and  rested  there.  He  was 
happy  to  come  home. 

About  three  weeks  ago  my  father  had  another 
heart  attack.  My  father  went  to  the  hospital  again. 
He  was  very  sick.  My  mother  was  worried  about 
him.  My  little  sister  cried  for  my  father. 


Mother  said  "You  must  pray  he  will  get  well". 

Mother  went  to  see  my  father.  Every  night 
mv  sister  and  I  prayed  for  my  father.  After  we 
prayed  we  cried  a  little.  We  were  sad  at  night. 

My  father  stayed  in  the  hospital  for  thirteen 
days.  He  came  home  on  November  30th.  He  is 
weak.  I  am  happy  my  father  came  home.  My 
family  is  happy  to  have  him  home,  too. 

— Orva  Daniel 

Our  Move 

We  will  move  to  Washington  in  March.  All  of 
my  family  is  happy  we  will  live  in  Washington 
State. 

My  mom  and  dad  went  out  to  see  the  house  we 
will  live  in.  Dad  likes  it  because  the  living  room 
is  large  and  the  basement  is  large,  too.  There  are 
five  bedrooms.  The  living  room  has  a  fireplace. 
The  garage  is  nice. 

I  will  work  in  the  house  and  help  clean  it.  Mom 
and  I  will  plant  flowers  and  fruit.  We  will  stay  in 
Washington  for  a  long  time. 

— Kathy  Muzzana 

My  Summer  Vacation 

Last  August  my  family  and  I  rode  in  the  "64" 
Jeep  Wagoneer  to  St.  Regis,  Montana.  We  went 
to  my  grandparents'  and  great  grandmother's 
home. 

My  sisters,  brother  and  I  had  nothing  to  do, 
so  we  went  to  St.  Regis  School.  Frederick  and  Suz- 
anne were  sliding  on  the  slide.  We  didn't  know 
that  water  was  near  the  slide.  When  I  started  to 
slide,  I  looked  down  and  screamed.  I  tried  to  get 
out  of  the  way,  but  I  landed  right  into  a  puddle  of 
water  at  the  bottom  of  the  slide.  I  got  all  wet.  My 
Montana  Centennial  sweat  shirt  and  old  jeans  were 
really  wet.  The  kids  laughed  and  laughed  at  me. 
I  felt  myself  blush.  I  couldn't  stand  the  wet, 
muddy  clothes. 

— Anita  Sides 

Christmas 

I  love  Christmas.  When  I  go  home  my  family 
will  get  a  Christmas  tree.  We  will  decorate  it  with 
different  colored  lights  and  tinsel. 

Christmas  Eve  we  have  a  family  supper.  After 
we  eat  we  always  sit  around  in  comfortable  chairs 
ard  look  at  our  tree.  We  will  have  presents  on  the 
floor.  They  will  be  pretty.  We  will  get  surprise 
gifts  from  many  people. 

— Jerry  Kue'hne 
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Classroom  Chatter 

from  Department  of  the  Blind 

Our  Radio  Broadcast 
On  December  9,  1964  the  senior  chorus  record- 
ed some  of  the  Christmas  songs  for  KFBB.  Every 
year  a  tape  is  made  of  the  Christmas  songs  and 
the  tape  is  broadcast  Christmas  Eve.  The  tape  was 
broadcast  8:10  p.m.  Christmas  Eve.  This  year  the 
Sletten  Construction  Company  sponsered  the 
broadcast. 

— Louise  Beach 

Merry   Makers'  Club 

The  Merry  Makers'  Club  are  again  making 
merry  this  school  year.  At  present  the  officers  are: 
president,  Gunnar  Hain;  vice  president,  Anita 
Nehon;  secretary.  Donna  Boyer;  treasurer,  Ther- 
esr.  Hain;  flag  holder,  Ellen  Polley. 

E -eiyone  had  a  good  time  at  the  Christmas  par- 
ty on  December  11.  Our  next  meeting  will  be 
^anuary  8  at  which  time  a  new  group  of  officers 
will  be  elected. 

— Donna  Boyer 

German,  the  Vernacular  Way 

:  e  of  the  students  in  the  blind  department 
z  gr  eting  one  another  with  "Guten  Morgen" 
and  "Guten  Tag"  these  days.  They  are  finding  the 
German  phrases  that  at  first  may  sound  strange 
and  sometimes  even  funny  can  with  familiarity 
seem  just  as  sensible  as  the  English  counterpart. 
And  then  there  are  some  like  "Auf  Wiedersehen  ' 
that  seem  to  express  one's  feeling  better  than  the 
English  phrase.  It's  fun  and  it's  interesting  but  it 
takes  concentrated  effort  and  work  too  to  learn  a 
language.  There  are  so  many  parts  to  the  me- 
chanics of  speech  that  one  takes  for  granted  in 
one's  native  language.  But  when  you  are  learning 
a  foreign  language  you  ask  such  questions  as 
"Why  does  the  'he'  change  to  'him'?"  And  then 
there's  the  problem  of  calling  the  butter  "she'', 
and  the  bread  "it",  and  the  dessert  "he". 

'"tirting  with  German  conversation  records 
stressing  popular  expressions  and  going  to  German 
^ongs  one  seems  to  get  into  the  conjuation  of  verbs 
without  hardly  realizing  how  one  got  there.  And 
the  German  class  seems  to  just  start  and  it's  over. 
Bc^t  then  tomorrow  is  another  day  and  maybe  we'll 


get  r.  new  dialog.  Or  then,  maybe  we'll  record  our 
own  on  tape  and  we'll  hear  how  our  own  German 
dialect  sounds  so  maybe  I  better  practice  the  old 
one  a  few  more  times. 

—Ellen  Polley 
Singing  for  Our  Supper 

On  December  3,  1964.  a  special  group  was 
chosen  from  the  Senior  Chorus  to  perform  at  the 
Masonic  Temple.  After  we  arrived,  we  sat  down 
for  a  dinner.  We  had  a  wide  variety  of  food  such 
as  fried  chicken,  ham,  different  kinds  of  salads 
and  many  kinds  of  dessert.  After  eating,  we  then 
entertained.  We  sang  some  of  our  Christmas  songs 
and  folksongs  along  with  other  songs  we  have 
.earned  throughout  the  years.  It  was  a  wonderful 
experience  and  we  would  like  to  thank  the  Masons 
and  Social  Order  of  Beaucceant.  We  hope  the 
music  compensated  sufficiently  for  the  wonderful 
food.  — Patrick  Morris 

Blind  Students  Look  at  the  Birds 

It  was  a  lovely  fall  day  that  Mrs  Fasbender 
greeted  her  seventh  grade  class  with  "Get  your 
coats,  we  have  a  surprise  this  morning."  The  sur- 
prise was  a  trip  to  City  Finance  Company  on 
Central  Avenue.  We  didn't  go  there  to  borrow 
money,  we  went  there  to  look  at  the  birds.  .  .  yes, 
birds.  .  .  in  the  window  display.  Theye  were  real 
birds  that  had  been  stuffed.  We  found  out  what 
aJ  sorts  of  birds  were  like,  from  the  eagle  to 
ducks  to  owls  and  hawks  to  meadow  larks  to  spar- 
rows. I  heard  Mrs.  Fasbender  say  she  wouldn't 
forget  what  Chuck  Berry  said  when  she  saw  the 
pelican.  I  think  it  was  "Judas  Priest."  I  know  I 
won't  forget  what  the  lady  at  the  Finance  Com- 
pany said  about  the  pelican.  She  said  the  pelicans' 
bill  can  hold  more  than  its  pelican. 

The  next  day  Mrs.  Fasbender  took  the  eighth 
grade  to  look  at  the  birds. 

— Beth  Daniel 

A  New  Typewriter  for  the  Blind  Department 

The  visually  handicapped  students  in  the  blind 
department  that  have  enough  sight  to  be  able  to 
use  print  were  very  happy  that  the  school  was  able 
to  get  a  new  large  print  typewriter  for  them.  The 
print  is  many  times  larger  than  a  regular  type- 
writer and  can  be  used  with  an  extra  black  ribbon. 
They  learned  that  this  large  print  typewriter  is 
also  available  in  the  portable  style  and  hope  that 
someday  they  may  be  able  to  have  a  portable 
typewriter  of  this  type  of  their  own. 

— Theresa  Hain 
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